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ERHAPS the first article to which most 
readers will turn in the Summer number 

of the Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research is that by Mr. Charles 
ffoulkes on ‘ The Tank and its Predecessors.’ 
The first predecessor considered is the ele- 
phant; we think of Pyrrhus and Hamilcar, 
and also of the seventy elephants brought by 
Antiochus against Judas Maccabaeus. From 
them we turn to the scythe chariot, used also 
by Antiochus, and first mentioned, as a 
device of the Persians, by Xenophon. The 
scythed chariots of the Britons which we were 
all told of as children, Mr. ffoulkes holds 
doubtful. After them comes the ribau- 
dequin, ‘‘ a large siege cross-bow on a carriage, 
to which were added pikes and blades,’’ amply 
illustrated here. It is followed by the mov- 
ing fortress equipped with guns, and so we 
arrive at ‘‘ the tank, no more and no less, 
designed by Leonardo da Vinci about the 
year 1500.’’ ‘‘ These take the place of ele- 
hants,’’ wrote Leonardo, ‘‘ and one may hold 
llows in them to terrify horses or one may 
put carabiniers in them.” Several other 
inventors of like engines of destruction come 
into view—notably Ramelli (1531-1600) with 
his amphibious battle-car, and John Napier, 
who ‘‘ had skill to frame an engine which by 
virtue of some secret springs . . . had the 
power to clear a field of four miles circum- 
ference”? so that ‘‘ with the help of this 
machine alone ’”’ he could ‘‘ kill 30,000 Turks 
without the hazard of one Christian.’”’ This 
was produced in 1596; but the secret of the 
machine apparently died with the inventor, 
who was of the humane opinion that such 
things should not be divulged. Fig. 14 of the 
illustrations—the last—gives us ‘little 
Willie,” the experimental tank produced in 
September, 1915, from which the tanks of the 








present day are developments. 

Another interesting paper is Major G. 
Tylden’s account of the Heavy Cavalry Charge 
at Balaclava compiled from two descriptions 
by an eye-witness. Carefully annotated, this 
differs in some respects from other published 
accounts of the famous charge. Brigadier- 
General Biddulph contributes some . more 
letters of Wolseley to his friend Major (after- 
wards General Sir Robert) Biddulph, written 
in 1861-2, while Wolseley was serving in 
Canada, troops having been sent thither as a 
consequence of an incident in the American 
Civil War. 

WE received the other day Vol, xxxix, 

(January 1938-June 1939) of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, published by Messrs. Bowes and Bowes 
(15s. net). It contains seven papers, besides 
a sheaf of archaeological notes. Illustration, 
as usual, is lavish and good. Mr. T. D. Ken- 
drick discusses three instances (tympanum at 
Water Stratford, Buckinghamshire; tym- 
panum at Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham; 
and carving on fonts at Shernborne and 
Toftrees, Norfolk) in which his view is that we 
have survival of Saxon sculpture into Norman 
times. The first example seems to us the most- 
likely to produce agreement with him, but all 
support his contention that we have here ‘‘an 
unexpectedly wide field for research.’’ In 
these days, when it seems probable that a 
new and ever more enlightened interest in 
agriculture is about to arise, Mr. L. ¥. New- 
man’s article on ‘The Rural Craftsman and 
his Tools ’—full of delightful detail—ought 
to be widely read and enjoyed. Two of the 
Bronze Age Barrows at Chippenham exca- 
vated by Mr. C. S. Leaf, with part of a third, 
form the subject of his exhaustive, scholarly 
and admirably illustrated paper printed here. 
The excavation of the barrow brought to light 
two skeletons, of which photographs are 
given; one of a child, found crouched in a 
comfortable posture—‘‘ clearly interred in a 
mummified condition ’’ ; the other of an adult 
who would appear to have been thrown head- 
foremost with his hands tied together 
and living, into the hole. The vol- 
ume contains extracts from the Visitation 
Records of the Deanery of Wisbech made in 
1913 by the late William Mortlock Palmer, 
M.D., whose obituary notice (he died in 
October, 1939) reveals a character who will 
long be missed by more than one circle of 
widely differing people. Another paper of 
his—a short one—gives some further notes on 
the Cotton Family of Landwade. 
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(HE Rede Lecture for this year, delivered 

by Sir Augustus Daniel, under the title, 
‘Some Approaches to a Judgment in Paint- 
ing,’ has recently been published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. The lecturer’s con- 
clusions, after a clear and interesting discus- 
sion, are: 1. That there are no criteria or 
principles for judging whether a picture or 
poem is a fine work of art; 2. that it is only 
the experienced amateur who will feel the 
subtleties in the inter-relationship of the 
parts and elements in a work of art; 3. that 
the true work of art is an individual whole 
and must be felt as such; and 4. that consider- 
ations drawn from archaeology or biography 
are, strictly speaking, irrelevant. The use of 
a work of art as a bridge between the spec- 
tator and a represented reality—according to 
the ideas of Ruskin—is to be deprecated ; such 
a work is to be considered in and for itself 
without reference to anything beyond or 
behind it. This is perhaps a harder saying 
than at first appears; while we think it good 
as corrective of views of art which would vir- 
tually assimilate painting to photography, we 
recognize that it more or less ignores the part 
played by the subject, as such, in the feeling 
aroused and sought to be aroused, by a work of 
art. That part, it need hardly be said, does 
not depend on the artist’s direct ‘‘ representa- 
tion ’’ of the subject. The question is a subtle 
one. Sir Augustus makes no use of the 
** pattern ’’ mode of criticism, though his way 
of forming a judgment approaches near to 
that. An excellent counsel bids the amateur 
hope most from long poring over those works 
of art which have genuinely moved him. 


THE Annual Bibliography of English Lan- 
gu and Literature for 1938 has now 
appeared at the Cambridge University Press, 
ited by Dr. Angus Macdonald assisted by 
Professor Leslie N. Broughton (8s. 6d. net). 
This, as students know, is a useful publica- 
tion. The Preface asks the indulgence of the 
reader for the imperfect state of the volume, 
saying that its imperfections, ‘‘ which are 
obvious,’’ are ‘‘ due largely to the present 
state of emergency.’’ It is dated October, 
1939. We have, in fact, detected a few details 
needing correction; but the presence of some 
errors and omissions is a tiresome circum- 
stance well outweighed by the advantage of 
having all this information to hand. The 
student practised in the use of such compila- 
tions, will mostly get round such “‘ imperfec- 
tions” as appear without any considerable 
loss of profit. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE RED BOOK OF HERGEST AND 
HERGEST COURT. 
A Summary. 


THE Red Book of Hergest is one of the 

Great Books of the World. Hergest 
Court, from which it takes its name, is the 
manor house of East and West Hergest, 
14 miles south-west of Kington in Hereford- 
shire. The book was written in Welsh in 
some monastery of South Wales in the reign 
of Edward III, between the years 1331 and 
1376, according to Sir John Rhys and Mr. 
Gwenogfryn Evans; or, according to Professor 
Griffith of Cardiff, begun at the end of the 
reign, 1375, and finished about 1450, in 
Henry VI’s last good years. 

Commenced with a view to an ordinary 
medieval miscellany, as the first items show, 
it was continued with the purpose of collect- 
ing into one volume as many as possible of 
the current romances of the period, whether 
translated or in the original Welsh. It is 
this portion of the book which makes it price 
less—the four Mabinogion (tales for prentice 
bards to tell) being found only in one other 
MS., the White Book of Rhydderch; the 
story of Kilhwch and Olwen, in no other. 
This tale, though a literary composition, 
bringing together all the heroic personages 
and folk-tale episodes known to the writer, 
jotted down as they came to mind and loosely 
grouped round the figure of Arthur, is a mine 
of Celtic mythology. The triads and poems 
included, help to form a representative body 
of old Welsh literature. 

The house first comes to light in the reign 
of Edward I on May 27, 1290, when Sir 
Philip ap Howell entertained the Bishop of 
Hereford, Richard Swinfield, there, when he 
was making a visitation of his diocese, as 
recorded in his Household Accounts. Rem- 
nants of that house are still standing—a typi- 
cal housé of the period, built of stone and con- 
sisting of hall, solar, and offices, defended by 
a surrounding wall with angle turrets and 
gateway. 

In the reigns of Edward II and Edward III 
Baron Bartholomew Badlesmere and his son 
Giles were tenants in chief of Hergest, Sir 
Philip de Clanvowe and his successor, also 
Sir Philip de Clanvowe, being the under 
tenants. The manor passed with Elizabeth, 
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sister of Baron Giles, to the de Bohun family ; 
and by the marriage of Mary, daughter of 
Humphrey de Bohun, 9th of the name, Earl 
of Hereford, to Henry of Lancaster, it became 
an appanage of the Crown: probably worked 
by bailiffs in the reigns of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth Henry, for no names of knightly 
tenants appear. It was only one of many 
Border manors and not one of the most 
important, of which the King was personally 
manorial lord. 

Border manors and Border gentry acquired 
fresh importance during the Wars of the 
Roses, when York and Lancaster were compet- 
ing for support in the west. Among the 
gentry, not the least prominent was William 
ap William ap Thomas ap Jenkin of Rag- 
lan. His father had fought at Agincourt and 
had been knighted after the battle when Sir 
Roger Vaughan of Bredwardine and his 
father-in-law, Master David Gam, were 
knighted as they lay dying on the field. 

Sir William was then lord of the manors 
of Raglan and Stradewy, but only in right of 
his wife, Elizabeth Bluet, widow of Sir 
James Berkeley (Cal. Pat. 1 Henry IV. 
pace Dugdale, Brydges’ Collins and 
the ‘D.N.B.’), and his  wife’s heir 
was her son, James Berkeley. Upon her 
death in 1417, he married Sir David Gam’s 
daughter, widow of Sir Roger Vaughan and 
mother of Watkin, Thomas and Roger 
Vaughan, and their three sisters. His step- 
son, on inheriting the barony of Berkeley, 
seems to have sold or given him Raglan and 
Stradewy. In 1446, he was succeeded by his 
own elder son, William, who served in France 
under Somerset ; was knighted by Henry VI, 
in 1449; taken prisoner in the battle of For- 
migny in 1450; and, when released, returned 
to the English court convinced that it was 
vain to look for good government under the 
House of Lancaster. 

Having brought round his family and fol- 
lowers to his own way of thinking, he became 
an ardent supporter of the Duke of York and 
of his heir. It was he who brought up the 
troops that gave the victory of Mortimer’s 
Cross to the Yorkists, and Edward IV never 
forgot it. Nor did he himself forget his 
elderly half-brothers when he became a power 
in the land and the King’s Chief Justice for 
South Wales. He gave Stradewy manor and 
the house they must all have known well as 
young folk, called Tretower Court, because 
near Stradewy Castle with its queer keep 
enclosing a round tower, to his brother Roger, 
keeping the castle because that was at the dis- 





posal of the Crown; and giving him in addi- 
tion manors elsewhere as a tenant of his own. 
His brother Watkin was already provided for 
and had made a good match. Thomas re- 
ceived Hergest. So there were no Vaughans 
at Hergest when the Red Book was finished ; 
which disposes of the opinion, so often 
expressed, that it was ‘‘ seekehiy compiled for 
the Vaughans.” 

Both brothers set about repairing and en- 
larging their new homes. Houses were still 
built on the old plan, hall, solar and kitchens. 
When additional rooms were desired, they 
were usually built in two stories at right 
angles to the hall and offices, forming three 
sides of a courtyard, frequently enclosed by a 
fortified gateway. Tretower Court is the sub- 
ject of two monographs—‘ Tretower Court, 
Brecknockshire,’ by G. Marshall, F.S.A., and 
‘Tretower Court, Breconshire, an Official 
Guide compiled for the Office of Works,’ by 
C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A. Not so Her- 
gest Court. 

Both brothers used old buildings and 
carried up their half-timber structures on 
ancient stone foundations wherever possible. 
To the north and south ranges joined by two 
walls, of which Tretower Court consisted when 
it fell to him, Sir Roger added a new range 
against the west wall, and, opposite it, a for- 
tified gateway. Squire Thomas pulled down 
the hall in which Sir Philip ap Howell wel- 
comed Bishop Swinfield, and built another 
against, if not on, the north wall, adding 
rooms to connect the new hall with the cellar 
under the remains of the old solar. And, on 
the opposite side, buildings to connect with 
what remained of the old hall or the service 
quarters. 

The contemporary Welsh poet, Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, who knew the court and village well, 
chants prosperity to the ‘“‘ land and houses of 
Hergest ! 

Land with eight houses to give wine... 


Seemingly the poet found more to drink than 
buttermilk in the farmhouses at Hergest. 
Meantime, the battles of Ferrybridge, Tow- 
ton, Hedgeley Moor and Hexham were fought, 
followed by five years of peace while the Queen 
was in France, King Henry in the Tower, 
and King Edward on the throne. Grateful to 
Sir William, now Baron Herbert, for his 
capture of Harlech Castle, and the consequent 
flight of Jasper Tudor, the King created him 
Earl of Pembroke. Great news for Hergest 
Court, followed by tidings of his son’s mar- 
riage to the Queen’s sister, Mary Woodville. 
But the jubilation was all over very soon. 
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Next year, in the skirmish at Edgecote, 
‘* there were slain, Watkin Vaghan.. . Roger 
Vaghan, knight ; Thomas Aprosshere, squire’’ 
and others ‘‘ of the Welsh party”; and the 
Earl of Pembroke and his brother, the Lord 
Rivers and his son, taken prisoners, were be- 
headed “‘ all iiii’’ at Northampton. 

Lewis Glyn Cothi’s elegy tells how Thomas 
ap Rosser’s ‘‘ mournful lady on a Sunday ”’ 
brought him “‘ in golden fringes” (a gorgeous 
pall) back to ‘“‘his glazed houses.”” In the 
earlier poem he speaks of ‘‘ houses on the plan 
of the tower of Alhambra’”’; so the glazed 
windows, then not rare in towns, were pro- 
bably in the upper stories. The fine tomb of 
Master Thomas and his lady is in Kington 
church. 

Their son and heir, Watkin, was wise 
enough to keep away from the royal court, and 
lived to see Sir Thomas Vaughan of Tretower 
and Master Vaughan, chamberlain’ to 
Edward V from babyhood, sent to the block by 
Richard ITI. 

Sir Thomas’s daughter, Katherine, married 
Richard Harley (d. 1529) of Brampton 
Bryan, sheriff of Shropshire in 1499, a Shrop- 
shire man, though Brampton Bryan is situ- 
ated in a detached portion of Hereford. This 
marriage brought the Harleys into the circle 
of Vaughan relatives. 

The dissolution of the monasteries came 
about in the time of Squire Watkin’s son 
James, whose kinsman, Mr. John Price, was 
appointed commissioner for the suppression 
of St. John’s Priory, Brecon. Prior Salder 
or Halden, surrendered with a pension of £16 
for life, and the Priory was granted to Mr. 
Price, who was knighted the following year. 
What he paid for it does not appear. Very 
little of it remains. The mansion house 
called ‘‘The Priory’’ has often changed 
hands, but there are still families who look 
upon it as their ancestral home. 

Somehow, in the course of the century 
1536-1631, the Red Book seems to have found 
its way to Hergest Court and sojourned there 
for some years. It is only certain that in 
1634 the lexicographer, Dr. John Davies, of 
Jesus and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford, borrowed 
it from the library of Sir Lewis Mansell, who 
inherited Margam Abbey in 1631. He was re- 
lated to the Vaughans, being descended from 
the first Earl William Herbert and from Sir 
David Gam. Since its brief stay at Margam 
the MS. has been called the ‘‘ Red Book of 
Hergest ’’; so it seems likely that Sir Lewis 
called it so, to distinguish it from other rub- 
rished books in his library. He would know 





where it came from. It is significant that up 
to 1634 it appears to have been in the hands 
of members of the same family circle, and 
in private houses. It must next have gone 
to Malwyd Rectory, in Merionethshire; and 
as Dr. Davies did not return it when Sir 
Lewis died in 1638, it must have been there 
for ten years. 

The Vaughans of Hergest took no promi- 
nent part in the Civil War like Sir Robert 
Harley and his gallant lady, who died in 
1643, worn out by the defence of Brampton 
Bryan; but her celebrated Letters show how 
Harleys and Vaughans, within easy reach, 
kept in touch with one another. 

Dr. John Davies, dying in 1644, was said 
to have bequeathed the Red Book of Hergest 
to Thomas Wilkins, of Llanblethian near Car- 
diff. In 1701 it was presented to Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, and entered in the College 
Records as the gift of ‘‘ Thomas Wilkins 
generosus.’’ As Mr. Wilkins was still living 
in 1722, he can hardly have been the Thomas 
Wilkins to whom it was left. It was bor 
rowed immediately on Feb. 17, by Edward 
Lhuyd, keeper of the old, then new, Ashmo- 
lean Museum; who paid 7s. to have it 
‘“bowned ” and took it away. It may have 
been still in its original cover, the quires 
sewn together, held between boards by a strip 
of leather on the back, and with a strap 
around it. At any rate it was ‘‘ bowned ”’ in 
red which is red no longer, in 1701. Mr. 
Lhuyd did not return it before his death in 
1709, and it was missing from the library for 
thirteen years, when Mr. Thomas Wilkins 
seems to have thought it time search was 
made for it; and it was returned to the Col- 
lege in 1714 
with a declaration in the original hand, pasted 
inside; 

“To all to whom these presents shall come— 
I, Thomas Wilkins of Llanblethian in the 
County of Glamorgan doe hereby Certify that 
I have several years agoe presented Jesus Col- 
lege Oxon with an old large Manuscript call 
Llyfr Coch 6 Hergest, which book was by the 
order of the said College given out of their 
custody to be bowned, and is since (as I am 
informed) found among Edward Lloyd’s bookes 
to which MS. the said Mr, Lloyd or his repre 
sentatives can pretend no manner of Title. 
Witness my hand this 28th March 1714. 

Thomas Wilkins.” 

For 178 years it had been in private hands, 
liable to all the risks to which households are 
subject. 

If, as seems possible—only a guess, but 
as good as any other till some new fact trans 
pires—it was found by Sir John Price in St. 
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John’s Priory, it was in the mansion-house 
called The Priory, or in some other house, 
and at Hergest Court, for a century ; at Mar- 
gam Abbey three years; at Malwyd Rectory 
at Jesus College a few days; at Edward 
Lloyd’s house, Oxford, thirteen years. It 
ten years; at Llanblethian fifty-seven years; 
remains in the care of the College. 

Neither tablet nor tombstone commemor- 
ates Mr. Wilkins in Llanblethian church ; but 
the silver paten was given by the wife of 
“T. Wilkins, Gen, a.p. 1714”’; a memor- 
andum in a parish register was signed by 
him and the churchwardens in 1721, stating 
that the tower, much of Cowbridge church, 
and St. John’s tower, Cardiff, were built by 
Queen Anne Neville, the North Gate of Car- 
diff by Richard III; ‘“‘ T. Wilkins Gen. 
A.D, 1722” is cast on one of the bells at Cow- 
bridge; and the silver flagon was given to 
Llanblethian by ‘‘ Hester Wilkins, widow ”’ 
in 1738. His public-spirited gift of the ‘‘ old 
large manuscript ’’ to Jesus College brought 
it within reach of scholars. The list of texts 
and translations of the Mabinogion on the 
first page of the Everyman’s Library edition 
shows the impulse given to Celtic studies. 

As everyone knows, Sir Robert and Lady 
Harley’s grandson was created Earl of Oxford 
by Queen Anne for his services ; but his endur- 
ing service to posterity and that of his son 

ward, the second Earl, was their purchase 
of books, MSS. and other documents going to 
waste, wherever brought to their knowledge; 
to be added to the vast collection at Wimpole. 
It is interesting to recall that—like Sir Lewis 
Mansell, descended from David Gam, ‘‘ who 
lived like a wolf and died like a lion ”—the 
Earls of Oxford to whom the nation owes 
the Harleian Library, Harleian MSS. and 
Miscellany, also claimed Fluellen, scholar, 
gentleman and ruffian, for an ancestor. 

Hergest Court descended in the male line 
for eight generations. The last of the family 
to live there was the Rev. Sylvanus Vaughan 
(d. 1706), uncle of the heiress Frances 
Vaughan, who married Mr. Qwyn Vaughan 
of Trebarriad near Talgarth. To adapt the 
court for a farmhouse, Thomas ap Rosser’s 
hall was pulled down, leaving the rest of his 
building and what he himself had left stand- 
ing, still in situ. Without the hall, the house 
has a lop-sided appearance. ‘‘It retains a 
few marks of antiquity ’’ according to Robin- 
son’s ‘Mansions and Manors of Hereford- 
shire.’ These are the ancient surrounding 
walls, of double masonry filled in with sand, 
and remains of at least two angle turrets; a 





remnant of the solar and of the contemporary 
hall or service quarters, with a fifteenth- 
century fireplace ; the cellar under a panelled 
living-room, another panelled living-room at 
right angles to it, and the cellar, now the 
kitchen, under the solar; an upper story of 
panelled rooms and the stairs leading to them, 
The top story seems to have been added later, 
but is by no means modern. 


Edward Harley, brother to the first Earl 
of Oxford, purchased Eywood on the other 
side of Kington from Hergest and made a fine 
place of it; and when his son succeeded to the 
earldom, Eywood became the seat of the Earls 
of Oxford, Brampton Bryan going, with the 
heiress, to the Duke of Portland. By the 
time of the fourth Earl, Trebarriad, Hergest 
and other manors, which had belonged to 
another branch of the Vaughan family, had 
fallen to an heiress, Miss Roach Vaughan, 
who married the Earl’s brother, the Hon. and 
Rev. John Walpole Harley. He being Rector 
of Mary-le-Bone as well as of Presteign, Rad- 
norshire, their children were all born in 
Harley Street. He was later Dean of 
Windsor and, for one year, Bishop of Here- 
ford. His son was the 5th Earl. The 6th 
Earl dying childless, the whole property de- 
volved on his sister, who left it to the head 
of the collateral family at Shrewsbury, Robert 
William Daker Harley, Esq., from whose 
three co-heiresses Hergest Court was pur- 
chased in 1912, with a view to preserving the 
old place, by W. H. Banks, Esq., of Hergest 
Croft, Kington, father of R. A. Banks, Eeq., 
the present owner. 


The most interesting thing about the house 
is its ghost, the Shadow Hound. No one has 
ever seen it, but such a wild tale was told 
about it to the Rev. William Samuel 
Symonds, Rector of Pendock in 1845, that he 
could not resist bringing it into his novel, 
‘ Malvern Chase,’ and telling it to his friend 
Edwin Lees (‘D.N.B.’), who told it over 
again in his ‘ Ghostly Ballad.’ Neither 
gentleman knew Hergest or its history, much 
less that pre-historic earthworks are strewn 
over the Twts above the house, useless for 
defence and perplexing unless the Shadow 
Hound lurks near an ancient place of 
assembly for tribal purposes or worship. Dogs 
are prominent in Celtic mythology; and, in 
the Mabinogi of Pwyll Prince of Dyved, the 
huntsman deity appears, riding a pale grey 
steed, clad in a hunting-suit of grey, with a 
hunting-horn slung round his neck; his 


hounds all white with red ears ‘‘ and as the 
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whiteness of their bodies shone, so did the red- 
ness of their ears glisten.” 

But the hounds that haunted the imagina- 
tion of Welsh folk till quite recently, were 
black, and they hunted wretched wicked souls 
through the air; their baying, heard some- 
times at night, sounding ‘‘ more like the cry 
of young geese ’’ ; but a sure presage of death. 
Odin and the Wild Hunt had nearly ousted 
Arawn the Eloquent, King of Annwn, the 
underworld winter land of Faerie; but, his 
own name forgotten, his demon pack retained 
the name of the ‘‘ Cwn Annwn.”’ 

The historical significance of black dog 
ghost tales has been made clear in an article 
in Folklore, Vol. xix., 1938, entitled ‘ The 
Black Dog,’ by E. H. Rudkin, which shows 
how the track of the Saxon invader in Lin- 
colnshire can be followed from village to vil- 
lage, by tales of apparitions occurring within 
living memory. The Black Dog, there, how- 
ever, does not race through the clouds, but 
“‘ walks ” like the Shadow Hound. 

What is hidden under the grass up on the 
Twts ?—a sacred precinct ?, a burial chamber ?, 
the meaning of the name Hergest, which 
baffles the philologists?, or, are the baulks 
mere cattle-pens? The spade’s the thing. 
Excavation there would be neither prolonged 
nor very costly, and throw light on sites 
elsewhere so extensive as to discourage 
excavation. It is with the hope of 
encouraging some experienced excavator that 
this paper has been written. 

Sincere thanks are due to Miss Banks, to 
Sam. J. Arthur, Esq., and the Rev. Gilbert 
Williams, to A. C, Howell, Esq., Diocesan 
Registrar, Cardiff, and especially to C. Hurst, 
M.A., Librarian of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Meta E. WItuiIAMs. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN AND HIS 
CHAP-BOOK. 
(See ante pp. 309, 326, 347, 368, 383.) 
1783. 


Lire or Josepn Beeron, who was executed for 
Robbing the North-Mail between King’s 
Lynn and St. German’s in the County of 
Norfolk.—1783. 


1783, 


ACCOUNT OF THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF 
Joun Austin, convicted at the Old Bailey 
on Saturday, Nov. lst, 1783, of a cruel 





Highway Robbery on John Spicer, a Poor 


man. 


John Austin’s execution, Nov. 7, 1783, was 
the last performed at Tyburn. — The above 
broadside is reprinted in C. Hindley’s ‘ Curi- 
osities of Street Literature,’ p. 173.—See also 
Marks’ ‘ Tyburn Tree,’ pp. 266-7. 


1790. 


Tue Generous Monarcu; or, The history of 

Jack Oakum & Tom Splicewell, etc. 160. 
pp. 8. 
The Adventures of Jack Ocum &Tom Splice- 
well, two sailors went a pirating on the 
king’s highway; how that Tom Splicewell 
was taken and condemn’d to be hang'd; 
how his messmate Jack applied to the king 
and got him pardoned, with a copy of Jack’s 
polite letter to His Majesty. Glasgow. 
1790. sm. 80. pp. 8. Wdct. on t.p. 


1791. 


Tue Triau or Witt1am Lewrn, alias William 
Henry Clarke, alias William Brown, alias 
William Hutchinson, alias William Maule, 
alias William Hope, before the Honourable 
Edward Bearcroft, His Majesty’s Chief 
Justice of Chester, and Francis Burton, 
Esq., His Majesty’s Other Justice of and 
for the said County, On Monday the 18th 
of April, 1791, for robbing the Boy Who 
Carried the Mail between Warrington and 
Northwich, in the County of Chester, of 
his Horse, and the Bag which contained the 
Letters from Warrington to Northwich, On 
Tuesday the 11th of March, 1788. As 
taken in Court. Chester, Printed by J. 
Fletcher, for J. Poole. [Price one 
shilling]. 

Lewin evaded justice for three years. He 
was finally overtaken and executed at 
Chester and his body hung in chains on the 
highest point of Helsby Tor, 8 miles from 
Chester, and visible, it was said, with field 
glasses, even from the Peak of Derbyshire. 


1792. 


Spence Broucuton, Joun Lucas, THoMASs 
SreaRMAN, THoMAS CRAWSHAW and JOSEPH 
BriERxyY. 


A full account of the above five victims of 
the scaffold at York is given in the ‘ Criminal 

Chronology of York Castle,’ 1867. pp. 

111-128. 

The case attracted much attention and 
caused much excitement. Broughton’s body 
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was afterwards suspended on a gibbet at 
Attercliffe Common in 1792, when the place 
was like a fair. There is a reference to 
Broughton in MHartshorne’s ‘Hanging in 
Chains,’ 1891. 


1795. 


AsersHAW. The Life, trial and execution of 
Jeremiah Abershaw, who was executed on 
Kennington-Common August 3, 1795, etc. 
London, Robert Turner. [1795?] sm. 80. 
pp. 24. Wdct. front. 

Hardened Villainy Displayed (published 
soon after Abershaw’s death, referred to by 
Sidney Lee in his ‘ D.N.B.’ article). 


Generally known as Jerry Abershaw, his 
real name was Louis Jeremiah Abershaw. He 
was the terror of the roads between London, 
Kingston and Wimbledon. On Monday, 
3 Aug., 1795, Abershaw was hanged on Ken- 
nington Common, the execution place for 
Surrey, and his body set up on a gallows near 
his old haunts at Putney. 

The evidence of Townsend, the famous Bow 
Street runner, before a police committee of 
the House of Commons in June, 1816, con- 
tains curious particulars of Abershaw. See 
Hone, ‘Table Book,’ . 489-490; also 
Grantley Berkeley’s ‘ Recollections,’ Vol. i., 
p- 198, and Whitten, ‘ London Stories.’ 


1799. 


Last Dyine Speecn of the two Drewetts, 
father and son, executed in 1799 for robbing 
the Portsmouth Mail near Midhurst. 


The Drewett case attracted much attention. 
The two (father and son) were executed at 
Horsham Common and their bodies taken to 
the scene of the robbery and hung up in irons. 

See Sussex Archaeological Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. xxiii., pp. 214-216; Hart- 
shorne’s ‘ Hanging in Chains,’ p. 86. 


1800. 


Tae Lire and remarkable transactions of 
Richard Ferguson, alias Galloping Dick, a 
noted highwayman who was lately executed 
at Aylesbury . . . London, Davenport. 
sm. 80. pp. 8. 


The late H. B. Marriott-Watson wrote a 
story called ‘Galloping Dick,’ 1896. See 
Chandler, ‘ Literature of Roguery,’ Vol. i., 
p. 185. 

1801. 
Account of the lives and transactions of Rich. 


She herd, alias Hurst, James Seamons, 
Richard Morley, alias Smith, and Patrick 





Summers; all daring highwaymen; who 
were executed yesterday morning, Mar. 25 
[18017], at Shooter’s Hill. London, J. 
Davenport. sm. 80. pp. 8. Wdct. on t.p. 


1805. 


THe Lire anp DeatH or JOHN CARPENTER, 
alias Hell Fire Dick, the noted Horse 
Stealer, who was executed (at Maidstone) 
April 4th, 1805. Also Particulars of Eliz. 
Barber, alias Mrs. Daley, hanged for 
murder. To which is added, the trial of J. 
Dransfield, a young Soldier belonging to 
the York Militia, who was hung for a 
Rape; together with the trial of three 
Soldiers of the Foot Guards for a Highway 
Robbery, and other Capital Offenders, small 
8vo., pp. 24, with a frontispiece.—Graves- 
end, R. Pocock, 1805. 


1821. 


WILKINSON (JoHN) and W. S. Hetherington, 
Brief Account of, two notorious Highway- 
men who were executed at Morpeth, Sept., 
1821, for Highway Robberies near New- 
castle, 8vo. Newcastle, 1821. 


John Wilkinson and William Surtees 
Hetherington were hanged for robbing Wil- 
liam Nesbit, a farmer, at Benton Bank on 
his return from Newcastle, 7 April, 1821. 
They were taken from the gaol to the place 
of execution at Morpeth in a postchaise pre- 
ceded by a band of singers. 


1827. 


Execution aT DatkertH. A Full and Par- 
ticular Account of the Execution of Wil- 
liam Thomson, Labourer, who was Executed 
this day, Thursday, 1st March, 1827, at 
Dalkeith, for Highway Robbery; together 
with his Behaviour since his condemnation, 
and at the place of Execution, as also his 
Last Words on the Scaffold. Printed for 
William Henry. ? Edinburgh, 1827. — 
Slips. R.L.—Lord Crawford’s ‘ Catalogue 
of English Broadsides, 1505-1897.’ 


1831. 


ExeEcuTion or GitcHrist. Full, True, and 
Particular Account of the Execution of 
George Gilchrist, at the Head of Libberton’s 
Wynd, on the Morning of the Third of 
August, 1831, for the Robbery of the Prince 
Regent Edinburgh Coach, of Five Thousand 

Seven Hundred and Twelve Pounds Six 

Shillings, sterling, the property of the 
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Commercial Bank,—together with an Ac- 
count of the Confession of the wretched 
Criminal, his Behaviour in the condemned 
' cell,—his parting from his Wife and 
Friends,—and his behaviour in the Lock-up 
house during the night before the Execu- 
tion, and on the Scaffold,—the whole by an 
Eye Witness.—Forbes and Owen, Printers. 


(Edinburgh, 1831). Lord Crawford’s 
‘Catalogue of English Broadsides, 
1505-1897.’ 


The following are undated :— 


Tue Femate FRoutick, or an Account of a 
young gentlewoman who went upon the road 
to reb in Man’s Cloathes well mounted on 
a mare. 


The foregoing Ballad is in the Pepys Col- 
lection. It appears to be unique. 


Particulars of the lives.and transactions of 
James M’Intosh, and James Wooldridge for 
forgery, James Riley, Joseph Roberts, Wil- 
liam Cross and Robert Nutts, for highway 
robbery, who were executed opposite the 
debtor’s door, Newgate. London, J. Daven- 
port, sm. 8. Wdct. on t.p. 


Tue Potitick Squire: or, The Highwaymen 
catched in their own Play. Broadside. 


Tue Lire AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES FRENEY, 
together with an account of the actions of 
several other Noted Highwaymen. Dublin, 
C. M. Warren. 12mo. 4s. 


Tue Coox-Marp’s GarLanp, or the out-of-the- 
way devil, shewing how four Highwaymen 
were bit by an ingenious Cook-Maid. No 
date. Woodcut.—J. O. Halliwell, ‘ Bal- 
lads,’ p. 29. 


Legendary :— 
Rosrn Hoop.—F. J. Child’s great book of 


Ballads, 1888, has the best discussion of the 
Robin Hood Ballads. 


Ritson’s Collection of Robin Hood Ballads 
was reissued in a worthy form in 1885, and 
has a mass of interesting literary references 
to Robin Hood. 

Sidney Lee’s Summary in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is 
the best short ‘ Life.’ 

‘A Hertfordshire Robin Hood, or the Story 
of Jock O’Legs, the Robber Giant of 
Weston,’ by W. B. Gerish.—Home Counties 
Magazine, April, 1904. Weston is near 
Stevenage (Herts), 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, 8.W.1. 





DR. HANS SLOANE, COLLECTOR: 


LETTERS FROM JOHN LELY. 


RECENT article by Burton Chance 
characterizes Sir Hans Sloane as a 
‘* Naturalist, Physician and Collector.’! It 
is in the capacity of collector that he is, per- 
haps, best known, for his acquisitions, at his 
death, became the nucleus of the British 
Museum. Three letters written to Dr. Sloane 
by John Lely? have recently come to my atten- 
tion, and seem worthy of further notice. 
The interest of the letters lies partly in their 
composition, but mostly in the fact that they 
were written by John Lely, who was the son of 
Sir Peter Lely, the famous court painter dur- 
ing the Restoration rule of Charles II.3 The 
third letter contains an allusion to Sir Peter, 
and leads us to believe that it is a portion 
of his father’s collection that John is offer- 
ing for sale to Dr. Sloane. In all three 
letters the bargaining ability of John Lely 
is matched by the firmness of Dr. Sloane, who 
refuses to be taken advantage of in the pur 
chase of the bust. These epistles are not only 
interesting, but valuable, for they show how 
some of the earliest items comprising the 
British Museum were collected. Following 
are the letters. 


I, 


Kew, July 2, 1703. 

Sir 
I have sent you the brass medalls with an 
inclosed account of them by Mr. Beverland, 
which is somewhat imperfect, he having sett 
down in his notes but twenty six, whereas 
there are thirty besides, the small ones. I 
remember Mr, Beverland told me that Mr. 
Charlton had offered three and six pence for 
them a piece besides the little ones, so that 
I really think they are well worth six guineas, 
but I leave it to your generosity to give me 
what you please, hoping I shall not fare the 
worse for my frank and open way of dealing. 
You will please to deliver what you will give 
me to this, my boy, the bearer hereof, and the 
favor of a line with it. I have an antick 
buste in mask of M. Aurelius, which is an 
incomparable piece of antiquity and worthy to 
be placed in the museum of any potentate in 





1 Chance, Burton. ‘Sir Hans _ Sloane, 
Naturalist, Physician, Collector and Bene 
factor.’ ‘Annals of Medical History,’ n.s. 
(1938) pp. 390-404. 

tay gs Museum, MS. Sloane 4039, fols. 157, 
161, 169. 

3 See ‘Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Europe. His nose is somewhat defaced, but 
has been so well mended that it appears very 
well now. If you please to have itt, I will 
send itt to your house and lett Mr. Gibbons 
or any other that is well versed in statuary 
and antiquity see it and sett a value upon it. 
I desir in my dealings with you or any other 
that men of skill may see them and examine 
them before they buy them because I would not 
impose upon anyone. 
Yr most humble servant 
Jno Lely 
July 2, 1703. 

Rec’d in pursuance of 
the above sd order, six 
guineas. 


II. 


Kew, July 10, 1703. 
Sir 
As to the buste, I did mention to you in 
my letter that the nose was mutilated but that 
the rest of it was very entire. That which 
may make you think the body has been put 
to it lately is, I suppose, from the freshness 
of it, but the plain truth is it was an error 
in my judgment, for I let it lie bye some time 
in the water and that makes it look new and 
nothing else, but it is not in the power of the 
moderns to make such a one. Res ipsa 
loquitur, and shows its antiquity. I think 
it is well worth ten pounds, for were it not 
for that flaw in the nose, it would be worth 
forty pounds. Pray let me know your answer 
by the waterman and I will return you an 
answer. 
Yrs 


Jno Lely. 
III. 

Kew, Augst 9, 1703. 

Sir 
I received yours and I am well satisfied 
that the person to whom you showed the buste 
did not understand anything in statuary. If 
Mr Gibbons, the famous carver, had seen it, 
he would have put another value upon it for 
fear of calling his own judgment in question. 
My father who had some skill, esteemed it 
much, and were it not for the lop off its nose, 
it would be fit for the repository of any poten- 
tate in Europe. To make a conclusion, if 
you will deliver to the bearer six guineas, it 
is done, though I think it is well worth ten. 

Yr most Humble servt 

Jno Lely. 


Henry WEstey Yocom. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 





MORE NOTES ON JANE AUSTEN’S 
NOVELS. 
(See ante p. 330.) 


ISS J. M. S. Tompkins’s reference, in her 
excellent book ‘The Popular Novel in 
England, 1770-1800,’ to a parallel between ‘ A 
Gossip’s Story,’ by Mrs. Jane West, and 
‘Sense and Sensibility,’ roused interest 
which is satisfied by her article, ‘ Elinor and 
Marianne,’ in the January Review of English 
Studies, in which she cites the points of 
resemblance between the two novels. One or 
two small notes may be added to her interest- 
ing exposition. There may be an allusion to 
the resemblance between ‘ A Gossip’s Story ’ 
and ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ in Jane Austen’s 
letter dated 30 April, 1811 (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press edition, ii., p. 278): 

It gives me sincere pleasure to hear of Mrs. 
Knight’s having had a tolerable night at last. 
We have tried to get Self-Controul, but in vain. 
I should like to know what her Estimate is— 
but am always half afraid of finding a clever 
novel too clever and of finding my own story 
and my own people all forestalled. 

Mr. Chapman says that by ‘‘ I should like 
to know what her estimate is,’’ she means ‘‘ I 
should like to know Mrs. Knight’s opinion 
of Mary Brunton’s novel Self-Controul.” I 
had previously supposed that she meant “I 
should like to know Miss Brunton’s estima- 
tion of the quality of self-control.’’ 

When she did read ‘ Self-Controul’ Jane 
Austen found that her fears were groundless, 
as it is utterly unlike ‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ 
but she may have been referring indirectly to 
her first reading of ‘ A Gossip’s Story,’ some 
sixteen years before. 

As Miss Tompkins points out, the idea of 
the two sisters with their contrasted charac- 
ters and love affairs developed in Jane 
Austen’s imagination before ‘A Gossip’s 
Story’ was published. The first trace of it 
appears in ‘ Lesley Castle,’ a fragment of a 
novel in letters which has been published in 
the same volume as ‘ Love and Freindship.’ 
The ten letters are datwi from January to 
April, 1792, and were probably written about 
that time. Among the writers are two sisters, 
Charlotte and Eloisa Lutterell, of contrasted 
characters. It cannot be said that they have 
contrasted love affairs, as Charlotte, the anti- 
romantic, declares she will never marry, while 
Eloisa, the romantic, has lost her bridegroom, 
who was killed in an accident on the eve of 
their wedding. But their characters are 
merely presented ; their fates are unknown. 
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Charlotte is scarcely the representative of 
Sense, for she is a sheer grotesque, as are her 
two correspondents, Margaret Lesley and 
Susan Fitzgerald.. Susan marries Sir George 
Lesley, and thus becomes Margaret’s step- 
mother; her character is a first slight sketch 
for Lady Susan Vernon, and similarly it 
seems that the Lutterells are the first outlines 
of Elinor and Marianne. It is noticeable 
that the only letter written by Eloisa, and the 
reply by her confidante, Emma Marlowe, are 
not burlesques, but straightforward, natural 
letters which might appear in a serious novel. 

Miss Tompkins repeats an often expressed 
doubt as to who can have written the letters 
in ‘ Elinor and Marianne,’ as the sisters are 
always together, but Mrs.. Lascelles in her 
book, ‘ Jane Austen and her Art,’ makes the 
reasonable suggestion that the two girls each 
had a confidante, just as Charlotte and Eloisa 
have. We are told at the beginning of 
‘Sense and Sensibility’ that the Dashwoods 
had removed to Norland Park from some 
other place, and in chapter vi. that their old 
home was called Stanhill. They probably left 
behind them at Stanhill girl friends with 
whom they kept up a constant correspondence, 
Mrs. Lascelles justly remarks that these con- 
fidantes must have been shadowy characters, 
as they have disappeared completely, but 
even without them it would be possible to tell 
the whole story of ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ in 
letters between the characters who are men- 
tioned in the present version of the novel, 
somewhat as follows: 

Letter from John Dashwood at Norland to 
his wife Fanny in London, giving an account 
of his father’s death and the financial posi- 
tion of his step-mother and her daughters, 
and summoning Fanny to Norland. 

Letter from Fanny Dashwood at Norland 
to her mother, Mrs. Ferrars, in London. As 
the convention of the epistolary novel allowed 
the repetition of long conversations, she might 
give in full her famous argument with her 
husband which began with his proposal to 
give each of his half-sisters £1,000 and ended 
with his decision to give them nothing at, all. 

Mrs, Ferrars’ reply, giving some informa- 
tion about her sons and saying that Edward, 
the elder son, is coming to visit his sister 
at Norland. 

Letters between Edward Ferrars at Norland 
and Lucy Steele, to whom he is_ secretly 
engaged. These letters would show Edward’s 
increasing admiration for Elinor Dashwood 
and Lucy’s increasing jealousy. 

Fanny Dashwood to Mrs. Ferrars, full of 





indignation and alarm because Mrs. Dash- 
wo and Elinor are trying to catch 
Edward. 

Sir John Middleton’s offer of Barton Cot- 
tage to Mrs. Dashwood and her reply accept- 
ing the offer. These letters are mentioned in 
the novel. 

Fanny Dashwood to Mrs. Ferrars, describ- 
ing the removal of Mrs. Dashwood and her 
daughters. 

A new group of correspondents are now 
introduced. Mrs. Jennings would, of course, 
write from Barton Hall to her newly-married 
daughter, Charlotte Palmer, and Colonel 
Brandon would write to his sister, the wife 
of the owner of Whitwell, who was living at 
Avignon for the sake of her health. She is 
a shadowy character, mentioned once or twice 
in the novel. These carry on the narrative 
of the arrival of the Dashwoods at the cot- 
tage, Marianne’s accident, and the develop- 
ment of her acquaintance with John Wil- 
loughby, until the proposed expedition to 
Whitwell, which was prevented by a letter 
from Eliza Williams to her guardian, Colonel 
Brandon, imploring his help, as she had been 
ruined and deserted by Willoughby. 

The letter, mentioned in the novel, from 
a spiteful cousin to old Mrs. Smith of Allen- 
ham, denouncing Willoughby for his be 
haviour to Eliza Williams. 

Willoughby’s letter to Mr. Ellison, the 
guardian of the rich Miss Grey, explaining 
his financial position, stating that Mrs. 
Smith has disinherited him, and applying for 
the hand of Miss Grey. 

Miss Grey to her particular friend, Miss 
Walker, just mentioned in the novel, re 
joicing that Willoughby has come to the point 
at last, hinting perhaps that she has heard 
rumours of his affairs with Eliza and 
Marianne, but declaring that she will know 
how to deal with that sort of thing now they 
are engaged. 

Correspondence between Edward Ferrars 
and Lucy Steele while he is visiting Barton 
Cottage, again stressing Lucy’s jealousy. 

Probably in this version Lucy and her sister 
did not visit Barton Hall, but Lucy wrote to 
Elinor to let her know of Edward’s engage 
ment, under the pretext of asking for her 
advice, and we should have this letter and 
Elinor’s reply. 

Mrs. Jennings to Charlotte Palmer re 
joicing that she has persuaded the two Miss 
Dashwoods to come with her to London for 
the winter. : 7 

From this point the story is carried on m 
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the letters which passed between Elinor and 
Marianne in London and Mrs. Dashwood at 
Barton Cottage, letters which are often men- 
tioned in the novel. There are also, of course, 
the letters which still remain in the present 
version. Colonel Brandon’s story would no 
doubt be written and not told, and so would 
Willoughby’s apology. The final develop- 
ments and conclusion would be told in the 
letters which passed between Mrs. Dashwood, 
Colonel Brandon and Mrs. Jennings. 

Thus all the story could be told in letters, 
but there would be little opportunity for 
developing the characters of the two sisters, 
as they would not begin to write until the 
middle of the book. It is in order to show 
what they thought and what they were like 
that confidantes are needed. 

There is one rather curious point about 
letter-writing in ‘Sense and Sensibility.’ 
R. W. Chapman points out in his notes that 
there was an inflexible rule against a young 
woman writing to a man unless they were 
engaged to be married. This seems always 
to hold good. Yet Colonel Brandon asks 
Elinor to write to Edward Ferrars to convey 
to him the Colonel’s offer of the living of 
Delafield, and though she is embarrassed by 
the request, she does not reject it as some- 
thing absolutely out of the question; on the 
contrary, she agrees, and is preparing to write 
when Edward himself interrupts her. I do 
not know how this is to be explained. Edward, 
of course, is a connection, a relation by 
marriage, but in ‘ Mansfield Park,’ while 
Edmund writes to Fanny, she never thinks of 
writing to him, though they are cousins. 

Mrs. Lascelles suggests that Jane Austen 
at first intended Mrs. Jennings to be a much 
more disagreeable character than she after- 
wards became—that she wrote herself into a 
good humour. This is an attractive sugges- 
tion, but on the other hand the development 
of Mrs, Jennings’ character may be one of 
her quiet parodies on the conventional novel. 
It was the usual thing for a heroine to go up 
to London under the care of a middle-aged 
widow in whom she had complete confidence, 
but for the widow to prove to be cruel, jealous 
or venal, and to betray or drive the heroine 
into the most painful situations. In ‘ Sense 
and Sensibility,’ on the other hand, the two 
Dashwoods go up to London under the care 
of a widow whom they do not like or even 
trust, and yet she proves so much better than 
they expected her to be that in the end they 
come to love her. M. H. Dopps. 


Home House,, Kells Lane, Gateshead 9. 





Readers’ Queries. 





““(100D LUCK” IN PSALM XLV. — In 

the forty-fifth Psalm in the Prayer-book 
version occurs the expression ‘‘ good luck.”’ 
Is this the only occurrence of the term in 
Scripture, and if so, does the original express 
a meaning which was considered unique by 
the translators? I cannot trace the word 
‘*“ luck ” or the expression ‘‘ good luck ’’ in 
Cruden’s Concordance. 

P. D. M. 


AMUEL STILLINGFLEETE.—Informa- 

tion is sought as to the calling followed 

by Samuel Stillingfleete. His trade-card fails 

to give any indication of the kind of business 
he was engaged in. The inscription reads: 

Samuel Stillingfleete at the signe of the Samp- - 
son and lyon in the Strand over against the 
new exchange But now at the same signe in 
St. Jameses market. 

The engraving of his shop-sign represents 
Samson rending the lion. The style of the 
trade-card suggests a date of about the year 
1700—possibly a little earlier. 

There has been an idea that Samuel Stil- 
lingfleete was a bookseller, but I have failed 
to trace him in Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues,’ 
in Plomer’s ‘ Dictionaries of Booksellers and 
Printers’ or in any other records of book- 
sellers’ imprints available to me. 

It is perhaps just worth noting that the 
father of Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
Worcester (1689-1699), was named Samuel 
Stillingfleet. 

AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


HE FARTHING JOURNAL.—I was not 
aware that anything could be purchased 

for a farthing except pins or a stick of sugar 
at four a penny. An old lady has handed me 
two copies of ‘The Farthing Journal—a 
Pearl of Small Price.’ They are somewhat 
dilapidated with age. Each contains two 
leaves and four sides of small print, and one 
woodcut. The first number under ‘ Distin- 
guished Personages,’ deals with the personal 
appearance and circumstances of Eliza Cook. 
The second considers her poetry, which is cri- 
ticised for its repetitions but said to hold pos- 
sibilities of immortality which only Byron 
can rival. ‘College Education’ tells of the 


career of Jupiter and of Prof. Porson settling 
down to drink and talk and staying on the 
The Editor 


same spot for thirty-six hours. 
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contributes a tale of domestic interest in 
sordid surroundings. 

Notices to correspondents say : 

ScHOOLMASTER AT Home is right in supposing 
that booksellers will not “‘ Push” this journal 
—we believe some of them will try to Burke 
it, but we hope the public will not be ruled by 
the dictation of the trade. 

Poetical contributions must be short and sweet. 

I cannot find any date assigned to either 
copy. Does the magazine belong to 1830-40? 
Who was B. D., the printer and publisher? 
The place of printing, except for the ending 
“ fields,’’ is torn off. These details are oddly 
given at the side of the front page. Who was 
the Editor? The little magazine can claim to 
be the cheapest publication ever issued. How 
long did it last? SENEX. 


EADING WHILE WALKING.—One of 
the pleasant features of early nineteenth- 
century life among people of leisure or com- 
parative leisure was their habit of taking 
long walks. Wordsworth, Keats, Lamb, 
Crabb Robinson, with others, furnish many 
examples. Crabb Robinson again and again, 
if walking alone, and even when riding, takes 
out a book with him and reads with great 
enjoyment. I do not remember many instances 
of such reading. However, I suppose it to have 
been commoner in his day than it became 
later. In my youth I have some recollection 
of seeing a person walking and reading a 
book; and I have once or twice tried doing 
this myself, but without getting any such 
enjoyment as Crabb Robinson got from it. 
Now-a-days the practice—if practice it could 
ever have been called—seems quite to have 
disappeared. Have any of your readers tried 
it? or noted it either in actual life or in letters 
or memoirs of former times ? R. F. 


[NSCRIPTION AT STAUNTON HAR- 
ROLD.—When the church at Staunton 
Harrold, in Leicestershire, was rebuilt in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, an 
inscription was, I believe, cut in the stones 
around the exterior walls in a manner simi- 
lar to the inscriptions beneath the battlements 
of Long Melford church, Suffolk. 

I should be very much obliged if any reader 
would kindly let me have a note of this 
inscription at Staunton Harrold. 


Francis W. Steer. 


ANE BROWN, CENTENARIAN (See 

12_S. iii. 419).—Peter Brown married 

Jane Fynmore, 15 Mar., 1770, at St. Hilda’s, 
South Shields. 





I should like to know where Jane Fynmore 
was baptized. The enumerator at Elwick 
gave her age as ninety-five in the Census 
papers for 1841, stating that she was born in 
the same county. Her daughter, also Jane 
Brown, was entered as sixty-five in 1841 and 
seventy-eight in 1851. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


COTT AND JANE PORTER.—Jane 
Porter’s romance of ‘The Scottish 
Chiefs,’ 1809, is now, perhaps, forgotten. In 
Vol. i,, chapt. xxix. of the revised edition, 
1831, her account of the burning of the Barns 
of Ayr includes a claim that Wallace’s ap- 
pearance in the conflagration was used by 
Scott in ‘ Rokeby.’ A footnote says: 

A spirit for literary foray has so repeatedly 
been playfully and frankly avowed by him 
[Scott] in different pages of his magic books, 
that no one need be surprised at such transfers: 
and surely no wandering shepherdess will see 
a sheep of hers gathered into that mighty 
wizard’s fold without feeling pride, rather than 
loss in the selection, 

See ‘ Rokeby,’ Canto v., 34 to 36, where, of 
course, the emerging hero is not Wallace but 
Bertram. I should have thought that in the 
ancient history of Scotland Scott could find 
his own sources without going to Jane Porter. 
Did he acknowledge the debt mentioned? 
Were his borrowings, at any rate from con- 
temporary books, repeated? Did he know the 
lady, or her brother Sir Robert, painter and 
traveller? I do not find any reference to her 
by Lockhart in the biography, or in the four 
volumes of letters and the Journal which I 
have looked at. Did he review ‘ The Scottish 
Chiefs,’ which won European fame? 


PHILOSCOTUS. 


AVAL CHAPLAINS.—When were chap- 
lains first appointed to serve in the King’s 
ships? I should be glad to know date ; names 
of the men first appointed ; and the names of 
the first ships to have them. 
What provision for the ships of the Royal 
Navy to carry priests was made in pre 
Reformation times? N. 


EATS’S ‘‘ WILDNESS.”’ — A contem- 
porary of Keats—who was it ?—writing 
of ‘Hyperion,’ says that this is ‘“‘ really @ 
piece of great promise,’’ and goes on: 
There are a force, wildness and originality 
in the works of this young poet which, if his 
perilous journey to Italy does not destroy him, 
promise to place him at the head of the next 
generation of poets. 
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** Wildness ’’ does not seem to me happily 
to describe the poetry of Keats. Has any 
other critic characterised Keats’s work as 
“wild,” or in terms equivalent to ‘‘ wild ’’? 


Lover OF KEATs. 


EW SUBSTANCES AND NEW WORDS. 
—This is the age of ‘‘ Ersatz ’’ materials, 
new drugs and new articles of commerce. The 
names of these often convey no hint of their 
origin. Thus ‘‘ nylon,” made from coal, air 
and water, provides silk stockings and tooth- 
brush bristles. New drugs to produce sleep 
seem to be perpetually invented. I read of 
a claim some years since to make out of the 
plant Golden Rod a substitute for india- 
rubber, but I do not know that it was success- 
ful enough to reach a name of its own. What 
new substances have so established themselves 
today in the world of commerce as to be 
familiar? I am not so much interested in 
drugs, but there is one beginning ‘‘ W. B.”’ 
which seems to have produced remarkable 

results in cases of pneumonia. 

CuRIOovs. 


NINETEENTH - CENTURY RUSSIAN 
NOVELISTS.—Could any reader con- 
versant with modern Russia tell me whether 
the famous nineteenth-century Russian novel- 
ists are still read and enjoyed by their 
countrymen? I am specially interested in 
knowing whether Turgenev is still appreciated 
in Russia. 
M. U. H. R. 


RUNDEL : FREEMAN : SHARPE 
FAMILIES.—Sarah Freeman, William 
Sharpe and Mary Fregman were witnesses to 
the marriage of Sir John Arundel, Knight, 
of Huntingdon, Co. Huntingdon, widower, 
and Sarah Anne Sharpe, of St, Benedict, 
Paul’s Wharf, London, spinster, April 18, 
1801, as shown by an entry in the printed 
register of marriages at St. Benedict, Paul’s 
Wharf, p. 253 (London: Harleian Society, 
1911). Were the families of Freeman and 

Sharpe interrelated? If so, how? 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


ICERO: REFERENCE WANTED. — “ The 
V Library the soul of a house.” Hardy notes 
in ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ chapt. xiii., that 
“Cicero called the library the soul of the 
ouse.” Where did Cicero say this and how is 
his comment worded? The reference has gone 
out of my head. I have looked through the 
“Booklover’s Anthology’ and three books of 
latin quotations and failed to find it. 


T. C. C. 





Replies. 


THE BRITISH GERMAN LEGION. 
(clxxviii. 374). 


N° Legion with such a title appears in any 
of my Army Lists from 1808 (at inter- 
vals) to 1860. 

The King’s German Legion was evidently 
formed between 28 July, 1803, and November 
of the same year, when the Duke of Cambridge 
was gazetted Colonel-in-Chief. All the other 
officers appear to have been Germans. There 





were regiments of Dragoons, Hussars, 
Infantry, and later one of Artillery. In some 
years, eighteen to twenty-nine pages of 


officers. In 1817, no mention of the Legion— 
I presume disbanded after Waterloo. In 
March, 1815, appears a Regiment at the Cape 
of Good Hope; all the officers, except two or 
three, evidently Dutch, were British. 

My Army Lists after 1819 commence in 
1831, and carry on as follows: 1840; 1846; 
1852; 1858; 1860: these contain lists of 
officers of Cape Mounted Riflemen. There 
are many later lists, the last one December, 
1938. The Cape of Good Hope we had pos- 
sessed for a time, but gave it back to the 
Dutch after the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 
We captured it in 1806, and it is stated that 
then the Cape Regiment was formed. 

In the Army List of 10 March, 1817, p. 450, 
a Regiment at the Cape of Good Hope. 
(Ordered to be disbanded). It evidently was 
disbanded as a full regiment, as in the Army 
List of 1 March, 1819, p. 285, it is given as 
Cape Corps. It had a Major; a Captain of 
Cavalry — he being ‘‘ Henry Somerset,” 
25 June, 1818, who had the Waterloo Medal, 
and who was the well-known General Sir 
Henry Somerset, K.C.B., K.H., of the Kaffir 
Wars of 1852-4, afterwards in India—another 
Captain ; two Lieutenants, one a Dutchman; 
two Ensigns, one a Dutchman—the names do . 
not appear to me to be German. Many of 
the Dutch did not like being under British 
rule, so moved away. The British annexed 
Natal in 1843, and there was a still further 
exodus north, leading to the establishment of 
the Republics of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal Republics in 1852-4. These 
were the years of the Kaffir Wars, when there 
was considerable loss of life on both sides, 
until the Kaffirs finally gave in. 

In 1852 the Cape Mounted Rifles were, I 
believe, in full strength, and it appears to 
me that it is likely there were Dutch and 
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even Germans in the ranks, and thus E. M. H. 
has confused titles, and writes of the British 
German Legion. Of course, as I know little 
of the above war, it may have been that dur- 
ing 1852-4 there was some colonial force of 
mixed nationalities—a purely local force— 
which would not appear in the British Army 
Lists. 
HerBert SovutHam. 


Legions of Germans, Swiss and Italians 
were taken into British pay in 1855, of which 
an account is given in the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, Vol. lxvi., 
pp. 469-76. See also the Annual Army List, 
1856, pp. 461-91. 

GeRaLD O. Rickworp. 


TERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY (clxxi. 

158, 211, 249, 286; clxxiii. 413, 465; 
elxxiv. 67).—Additional to those given at the 
previous references: ‘‘ Fugie ’’ (g soft) was a 
Scottish name for a truant from school; ap- 
parently short for ‘‘ fugitive.” In Hants, to 
play truant was to “‘log,’’ and the punish- 
ment fitted the crime, nominally at least, 
when a log was fastened to the culprit’s leg. 
From ‘‘ mitch’? Devon developed the subs. 
““michard.’? Truancy and blackberries are 
associated in ‘‘ to mooch,”’ and a.‘‘ moocher,”’ 
one who prefers gathering blackberries to 
gathering knowledge ; ‘‘ mooch,”’ the fruit. In 
‘The Dialect of Leeds and District,’ anon. 
(C. C. Robinson), 1867, an equivalent is 
*‘ playing the crown.’’ What does crown 
mean here? To ‘‘ play hookey”’ is perhaps 
known in most parts of the country; I have 
heard it in Cheshire. To ‘‘ play from school ” 
is used in the Midlands. ‘‘Slinge’”’ is a 
South of Ireland word for the same lapse from 
virtue. To “‘ take truant’s play ’’ is another 
Scottish expression. So is to ‘‘ trot,” and a 
“‘trotter.”” ‘‘ Trippant’’ is a Wilts. term 
for a truant, with the variants ‘“‘ tribant ”’ 
and ‘‘trivant ’’ in Cheshire, Northants and 
Oxfordshire, and ‘‘ travant’’ in Leicester- 
shire. This is the correct form of the 
Worcestershire ‘‘ playing at ribant,’’ quoted 
in the query. “The Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
used “‘ trivant ’’ so far back as 1671. The dic- 
tionary derivation of ‘‘ truant’’ makes these 
labials look anomalous, and they do not occur 
in ‘‘suant,” which has more claim to them, 
but perhaps they have been explained satis- 
factorily, so I need not dwell on them. Nor 
on the Scottish verb ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘ troo,’’ or 


‘ 


*‘trua,’’ and their subs. ‘‘ trooie,”’ a truant. 
W. W. Girt. 








WING-GATE : COUNTRY NAMES 
(clxxviii. 11, 50, 195).—Yet another name 
in the West of England for a gate swinging 
between two railings is ‘‘ trim-tram gate,” 
This word appears to be a reduplication of 
‘* tram,’’ an old word for a bar or rail. I¢ 
would imply the simplest possible type of such 
a gate, a single bar of wood turning at right 
angles to an upright post. The same name is 
given to a lich-gate in Devon and Cornwall. 
In ‘N. and Q.,’ 3S. iii. 29 (quoted in Dyer’s 
‘ Church-lore Gleanings,’ p. 153), a suggestion 
was made that the word should be “ trim. 
train,’’ and was due to the halt made by the 
funeral train to trim itself, before entering 
the churchyard, 
W. W. Gut. 


RADITIONS ATTACHED TO STONES 
(clxxviii, 355).—Whatever custom may 
have become associated with the Ightham 
“* Jossing stone,’ its name means no more 
than a stone for mounting a horse, an equiva- 
lent of the originally wooden ‘‘ upping- 


stock.’’ 
W. W. GILL. 


ERMAN WRITERS ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION (clxxviii. 374).—Histori- 

cal studies in German relating to the French 
Revolution are very numerous. The most 
comprehensive and perhaps the most impor- 
tant are the two great works of the celebrated 
historian Heinrich von Sybel (1817-1895): 
‘Die Geschichte der Revoluzionszeit von 
1789 bis 1795’ (ten volumes) and ‘ Die Ges- 
chichte der Revoluzionszeit von 1795 bis 1800’ 
(two volumes). These studies are a master 
piece of laborious historical research and for 
wealth of detail are probably unsurpassed in 
any language. 

Another well-known work is ‘ Die Geschichte 
der Franzésischen Revolution’ of Friedrich 
Christoph Dahlmann (1785-1860). third edi- 
tion, Berlin, 1864. Dahlmann also wrote 4 
history of the English revolution, and these 
two works of the ardent German Nationalist 
have been widely read in Germany and have 
largely influenced the German outlook on those 
events. There is besides ‘ Die Geschichte der 
Franzésischen Revolution von 1789 bis 1799,’ 
by E. Arnd (6 volumes, Braunschweig, 1851). 

More modern works are: Redslob, ‘ Die 
Staatstheorien der Franzésischen National- 
versammlung von 1789’ (Berlin, 1912); 
Muckle, ‘Das Kulturproblem der Franz 
sischen Revolution ’ (1921) ; Bitterauf, ‘ Ges 
chichte der Franzésischen Revolution,’ Berlin 
(1921); Kircheisen, ‘ Die Franzésische Revo 
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lution ’ (1928); Von Aster, ‘ Die Franzésische 
Revolution in der Entwicklung ihrer poli- 
tischen Ideen ’ (1928). 

As for contemporary memoirs and letters, 
the most noteworthy are those of Campe 
(1790); Halem (1791); Olener (1794) and 


Reichardt (1794). These are difficult to pro- 
cure in the original German, as they are all 
out of print and no recent editions exist. 
However, the French historian, A. Chuquet, 
published in 1896 a translation of the 
memoirs of Campe and Halem and another 
French writer, Laquiante, published in 1892 
a translation of the letters of Reichardt. 
These French translations, which contain use- 
ful notes and comments, can easily be pro- 
cured. Other important works in German 
concerning personages of the Revolution are: 
A. Sterri, ‘Das Leben Mirabeaus’ (1889) ; 
A. V. Boguslawski, ‘ Das Leben des Generals 
Dumouriez’ (Berlin, 1874); Venedey, ‘ Die 
Deutschen Republikaner unter der Fran- 
zosischen Republik’ (Leipzig, 1807); Stefan 
Zweig, ‘Marie Antoinette’ (Leipzig). 
G. CaTALANI. 


“NICHIL’” AND ‘‘MICHI” (clxxviii. 
354).—In Italy ‘‘ mihi” and ‘‘ nihil ”’ 
are pronounced ‘‘ michi” and ‘‘ nichil,’’ and 
this form of pronunciation has always been 
used by the Catholic Church in that country. 
It is therefore probable that the tradition, 
handed down by the Church in this respect, 
is correct, and that the Romans, at least in 
the latter days of the Empire, pronounced 
h in the middle of a word as ch. In Italian 
all words derived from ‘“‘ nihil ’’ are written 
and’ pronounced with a ch, for instance, 
“nichilista ”’ (nihilist). It is noteworthy 
that this is not the case in Spanish, where the 
Western pronunciation has been adopted. 


G. CATALANI. 


IR GEORGE AMYAND, BART.: 
CLAUDIUS AMYAND (clxxviii. 301, 
340, 392). — Mr. Fynmore’s reference to 
Claudius Amyand, principal surgeon to 
George II, perhaps justifies a note based on 
the Sloane MSS. (British Museum, 4078 £99), 
The document, dated 1723, describes an 
autopsy on a Mrs. Cook, and the quaintly- 
worded conclusion (scarcely satisfactory to 
a present-day pathologist) runs thus: 

Upon ye whole we are of opinion that the 
bad state of ye liver ye pancreas and their 
jUicy way is ye origine of ye disease and the 
cause of her death. 

Hans, Sloane. R. Mead. Claude Amyand. 

0. Arbuthnot. Thom. Graham. 











Sloane, Arbuthnot, Mead! The death cer- 
tificate of a commoner signed by three physi- 
cians well remembered two centuries after the 
event. The post-mortem was probably per- 
formed by Amyand. 

J. Pau. pe Castro. 


ERGEANT-TRUMPET OF ENGLAND 
(clxxviii. 62, 160, 214).—I have a certifi- 
cate dated 24 Jan., 1771, given by J. Moly- 
neux, Gentleman Usher, that Thomas 
Maclean had been sworn and admitted into 
the Place and Quality of Household Trum- 
peter in Ordinary to His Majesty. in the room 
of Thomas Harris, promoted to be His 

Majesty’s Serjeant-Trumpeter. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


“Serjeant ’’ should be spelled with a j, 
and was so spelled by Mrs. Charke in her 
‘ Narrative,’ p. 26. Mr. Wurre’s reply, at 
the second reference, states: ‘‘ No doubt the 
office was that of Sergeant-Trumpeter, shown 
in 1704,” etc. Where is this ‘‘ shown ’’? 


NEvx. 
QN SENTRY-GO (clxxviii. 34, 48, 106). — 
According to his obituary in The Times, 
Mr. Edward Frederick Lockton wrote ‘‘ When 
the Great Red Dawn is Shining” whilst as 
a special constable standing in a sentry-box 
outside Buckingham Palace. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


GHERATON FAMILY (exlviii. 224, 267, 
300).—James Sheraton farmed land at 
Elwick in 1841 and his widow Elizabeth was 
living there in 1851. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


D- JUSTUS RICKWARD, M.D. (clxxviii. 

372).—It will save search in one quarter 
if I state that this name does not occur in 
Dr. Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal College of 
Physicians, 1518-1800,’ 2 vols. (a third 
volume, issued later, deals with the nineteenth 
century). But this Roll is not the final word 
for Great Britain. A number of country 
physicians practised during that period (gen- 
erally licensed by Bishops) whose names do 
not appear in that Roll. 

Wa. JaGGarp. 


LK-LORE SONG: ‘‘ NUTS IN MAY” 

(clxxviii. 372).—The late Mr. R. P. 
Chope, who was an expert on Devon Folk- 
Lore, collected a considerable amount of 
information about the May Doll, which he 
printed in various volumes of the Transac- 
tions of the Devonshire Association. Mr. 
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Chope recorded that the May Doll had been 
seen in Devon so recently as 1934 (Vol. Ixviii., 
p- 95). In Vol. lix., pp. 170-172, he re- 
rinted some letters which had appeared in 
The Times, May 12, 14, 17, 19, 1927. The 
writer of one of these letters was of opinion 
that the May Doll was connected with the old 
worship of trees. The doll, or dolls, 
embowered in flowers, borne by the little girls, 
represented, he thought, the tree-spirit, while 
the flower-wreathed poles carried by the boys 
represented the trees themselves. M. 


OLFE’S ‘BURIAL OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE’: A PARODY (clxxviii. 334). 
—This parody is by the Rev. Richard Harris 
Barham, author of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
It is given in ‘ A Century of Parody and Imi- 
tation,’ edited by Walter Jerrold and R. M. 
Leonard, Oxford, 1913, at p. 176, and some 
details of the circumstances under which it 

was written are furnished on p. 408. 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

The author of this clever and amusing 
parody was the Rev. R. H. Barham (‘“Thomas 
Ingoldsby ’’). The full story of how it came 
to be written may be found in an explanatory 
note on certain lines in ‘ The Cynotaph,’ one 
of the Ingoldsby Legends. The following 
is the introductory part of that note: 

In the autumn of 1824, Captain Medwin hav- 
ing hinted that certain beautiful lines on the 
burial of this gallant officer might have been 
the production of Lord Byron’s Muse, Mr. 
Sydney Taylor, somewhat indignantly claimed 
them for their rightful owner. the late Rev. 
Charles Wolfe. During the controversy a third 
claimant started up in the person of a soi-disant 
“Doctor Marshall.” .. It was then that a 
certain “ Doctor Peppercorn” put forth his 

retensions. . . in fal letter addressed “ To the 

itor of the ‘ Globe and Traveller.’ ” 


E. G. B. 


ANNER YEARS (elxxviii. 
U.S.A. world broadcasts about the Blitz- 
krieg against Norway, it was stated that the 
Allies’ naval counterstroke had been acclaimed 
“‘in banner headlines ”’ by all the newspapers. 
The use of the word as an adjective, meaning 
** principal, foremost, first-rate,’ is illus- 
trated in Horwill’s° ‘Modern American 

Usage’ (1935), 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


GNAIL EATING (clxxvii. 365, 409, 426, 
465 ; clxxviii. 15, 69).—One side-effect of 
the war to end Germany’s Ersatz Age may 





229).—In | 





well be recorded. Under the heading 
‘“Gourmets,’. in the Daily Telegraph of 
14 May, 1940, appeared this note: 

The smallest and probably the strangest farm 
in the world is owned by an R.A.F. squadron in 
France. Its area is exactly 16 square feet, The 
members of the squadron have learnt to appre- 
ciate the French edible snail; so the “ farm” 
has been created. <A 4ft. square, roofed in, 
wire-netting enclosure was put up, not only to 
prevent the snails from straying but to protect 
them from birds. Early in the mornings the 
R.A.F. officers go snail-hunting. Captures are 
brought home and turned loose in their com- 
pound. Liberal rations of fresh leaves are fed 
to the snails. When large enough they are sent 
to the squadron’s French chef. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


HINGLES (clxxviii. 236, 285). — Gipsies 
apply whiskey as the sure cure, so one of 
them told me. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


HE SPELLING OF ‘“‘ SHAKESPEARB” 
(clxxviii, 191, 304, 358, 392).—It was, I 
believe, Charles Severn, Registrar to the 
Medical Society of London, who said all that 
can be said about this, and that so long ago 
as 1839: 


We find the name of Shakespeare spelt in no 
less than eight different ways in various ancient 
documents, Shaxper, Shagspere, Shaks- 
Shakespeare, Shakespere, Shakspear. Shaks- 
peare, and Shakespear; and I doubt not equal 
reasons exist for believing that of these, none 
were absolutely definite and invariable, but all 
adopted according to the pronunciation of the 
individual using the word, varied only by the 
omission of a letter or letters, as it was written 
or spoken slowly or rapidly; . . but it must be 
allowed, that which way soever it might have 
been originally spelt is a matter of very little 
importance now, except to prove the great 
interest occasionally excited by trifles. 

FREDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HE BLACK MADONNA OF ST. ANNE'S 
(clxxviii. 372).—Another black Madonna, 
which requires an effort to consider beautiful, 
exists in the chapel of Einsiedeln Cathedral, 
Schwiz Canton, Switzerland, before which the 
monks daily chant their vespers. The wor 
shippers are told, and firmly believe, that the 
Madonna’s black face is caused by the smoke 
of thousands of votive candles, lighted during 
past centuries beneath her figure. But a close 
examination in the rear proved to me that the 
effigy is sculptured from black marble, as 

one would expect on seeing it. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 
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The Library. 


The Maxims of Frangois, Duc de la Roche- 








foucauld. Translated into English by 
F, G. Stevens. (Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. net). 


HE ‘ Maxims’ are No. 482 of the World’s 
Classics. Mr. Stevens gives us a short 
life of La Rochefoucauld which may strike 
some readers as passing almost too lightly 
over his conduct during La Fronde, and per- 
haps altogether as rating his character some- 
what too high, though, to be sure, the friend- 
ship of Mme de la Fayette vouches for its 
quality in his latter years. At any rate, it 
is well to have the crude charge of ‘‘ cynic- 
ism’? often made against La Rochefoucauld 
rebutted, Going through the ‘ Maximes’ 
here once again, and comparing them with 
these ingenious translations, one has realised 
even more clearly than before that there is 
a smile (so to put it), and that not a half- 
diabolic, malicious smile, hidden in the wit 
of many of them. 

The translations are, we think, on the whole 
as good as the difference between the genius 
of the English language and that of the 
French will permit them to be. It is by no 
means Mr. Stevens’s fault that direct com- 
parison between French and English mostly 
serves to increase admiration for the French. 
If one looks at the English ‘ Maxims’ by 
themselves, one admires their crispness and 
deftness, often their delicacy and their wit— 
though it is the peculiar grace of the wit in 
French which is the quality most conspicu- 
ously lost. Mr. Stevens makes very happy 
use of abstract words and of the singular. 
Inevitably translation must contract a little 
here, expand a little there; this is done with 
discretion and success for the most part. Great 
care has evidently been bestowed on the polish 
of the English. 

There were several difficulties to be over- 
come. French has words and phrases which 
have no true equivalent in English, and 
much thought and ingenuity have clearly 
gone to the rendering of these. For instance, 
there is, we believe, no English word to stand 
for la bonne graéce. This is turned into 
“beauty” in the pretty saying (67) that 
“La bonne gréice est au corps ce que le bon 
sens est & l’esprit ’’: but ‘‘ beauty ’’ here does 
not really do. The word is wanted also as 
translation of beauté, and this brings us to 
another difficulty not always happily sur- 








mounted—that of fixing on an English equiva- 
lent for a French word and sticking to it. The 
differing nuances and associations make this 
in any strictness of course impossible: but 
we think that Mr. Stevens shows himself too 
conscious of limitation here and sometimes 
goes off to another word without need and 
with disadvantage. Thus Maxims 8-12 are 
on les passions; the word passions is trans- 
lated by ‘‘feeling’’ in the first of these 
(‘‘ Les passions sout les seuls orateurs qui per- 
suadent toujours... ’’) where “ feeling eh 
surely inadequate to the thought; by ‘‘ pas- 
sions’’ in the following Maxim and in 11 
and 12; but in 10, ‘‘Il y a dans le coeur 
humain une génération perpétuelle de pas- 
sions’’ becomes ‘‘The human heart gives 
birth to an unending series of emotions,” 
which is definitely saying something different 
from what La Rochefoucauld is saying. It 
seemed to us also a pity to change 
within a Maxim the word chosen as a render- 
ing, as we find done fairly often—for 
example: ‘‘ I] n’y a que les personnes qui ont 
de la fermeté qui puissent avoir une véritable 
douceur ; celles qui paraissent douces. . . ’’— 
““Only the strong can be truly gentle; what 
looks like sweet temper...” 

The word honnéte is one of the most difficult 
to turn into English, one for which no single 
equivalent is available; in general, we think 
Mr. Stevens has dealt with it very well. 

We noted a few examples in which we were 
not able to get Mr, Stevens’s English out of 
the French: thus (96), ‘‘ tel homme est 
ingrat, qui est moins coupable de son ingrati- 
tude que celui qui lui a fait du bien’? — 
‘“‘Ingratitude is none the less ingratitude, 
though it is mainly the fault of the bene- 
factor.’? We would also argue against trans- 
lating droiture by ‘‘ common sense’; ce 
qwon a by ‘‘one whom,” which unduly re- 
stricts the scope of the Maxim; abaissent au 
liew d’élever by ‘‘ burden instead of support ”’ 
—and we might extend this rather ungracious 
list of little objections. We should not, how- 
ever, have entered upon it at all but for real 
appreciation of the skill and the depth of 
understanding here displayed. 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Chosen 
and edited by Lord David Cecil. (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. net). 


HIS book should receive a warm welcome. 
‘** Since 1918,’ the editor is pleased to 
remark in his Introduction, ‘‘ Christianity 
has raised her head again.’ It is useful as 
well as delightful when any great human 
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interest revives—when religion revives most 
of all—to see it in past creative manifesta- 
tions. Art and literature are for religion 
hardly the very foremost of these; yet to so 
many minds they will carry a significance 
which nothing else can carry. The witness of 
English poetry to the Christian faith, though 
it speaks with no such voice as that of Dante 
or of St. John of the Cross, and though 
our greatest name can hardly count as belong- 
ing to it, is yet both by its character and its 
volume of real import. Viewed from the 
standpoint of the littérateur, it bodies forth, 
and that in a distinctive English way, the 
greatest inspiration by which mankind can 
be touched, seen in action upon what is per- 
haps the supreme gift of the human intellect. 

The Editor’s Introduction is pleasant and 
suggestive, though some of his generalizations, 
e.g., ‘‘ A writer’s best poetry is usually the 
expression of his keenest feeling”; ‘‘ poetry 
should be a spontaneous expression of the 
spirit,’’ are open to some dispute. Nor do we 
quite agree with all his characterizations of 
poets as, for instance, that Coventry Patmore 
is a “‘titan.’’ He is at his best on the seven- 
teenth century and good on Browning and on 
nineteenth-century poets in general. 

Some names which we should have expected 
to find here are absent. Emily Bronté’s ‘‘ No 
coward soul is mine” seems at least as 
Christian as Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Rugby 
Chapel.’ Neale’s ‘‘ For thee, O dear, dear 
Country,’ was probably barred as a transla- 
tion ; but it is so individual, spontaneous and 
skilfully versified that it seems a pity it 
should not be here. (We remember it is in 
the Oxford Book of Victorian Verse). What 
of T, E. Brown? He does not appear at all. 

We rather wish the plan of printing at the 
foot of each poem the book from which it is 
taken and the date had been adhered to. 
Omissions, too, might well have been noted : 
thus ‘‘ Hierusalem, my happy home,’ has 
many more verses than are shown here: and 
** Jesu, Lover of my soul,’”’ has lost a stanza. 

We were glad of several little-known poets— 
Patrick Carey and R. W. Dixon are examples 
—with some of whom readers may be stimu- 
lated to make further acquaintance. 


BooksELLER’s CATALOGUE, 
Messrs. Barsrorp’s Catalogue No. 104, 
which comprises over 1,300 items, is full of 
tempting things of which the appeal is re- 





inforced by many illustrations. In gener 
it describes works concerned with Art; 
includes also some colour-plate books and som 
original drawings and oil-paintings. W 
take from a collection where it is not easy # 
choose a few of the older books, especially #] 
foreign ones. We noticed Boyceau’s ‘ Trait 
du Jardinage’ of 1638 offered for £28) 
‘L’Architecture & la Mode,’ published @ 
Paris by Langlois c. 1730, in 4 vols. 4to 
unique copy in perfect condition—offered f 
£145; Oppenord’s ‘ Oeuvres, contenant Di 
férents Fragments d’Architecture et d’O 
mens .. .’, a folio containing a great numbel 
of designs for all kinds of architectural decor 
ation by an architect highly esteemed in hi 
day (c. 1725: £125), and 23 vols. folio of th 
works of Piranesi (c. 1750-1808: £120). Th 

a unique hand-coloured copy of the ‘ Loggig 
di Raffaele nel Vaticano ’ (1772-7: £31 10s.); 
and Berain’s ‘Ornemens’ (1711: £52 10s.) 
are very attractive; still more so, the 
‘Oeuvre’ of Meissonier—a folio volume con 
taining 118 original designs by this master 
engraved by good hands (c. 1740: £170). Ta 
turn from French to English, here is, undé 
‘Furniture. and Woodwork,’ Ince and May 
hew’s ‘System of Household Furniture’ 
which contains two engraved dedication 
rare book comprising over 300 designs and 
descriptive text in English and French 
(c. 1762: £150). Under ‘ Gold, Silver and 
Sheffield Plate’ will be found a collection of 
1,500 designs for Jewellery and Goldsmith’ 
Work, bound in two albums (1750-1876 : ). 
Under ‘ Metal Work’ a good book is Tijous 
‘New Book of Drawings’ published in 
(£25). Among the items under ‘ Pottery and 
Porcelain’ the most important is the set @ 
volumes of the Walter’s Collection of Oriental 
Ceramic Art—New York, 1897 (85): 
Among some 30 original drawings will be 
found an early eighteenth-century Chinese 
example in gouacike and water-colour of #7 
mandarin and his wife (£12 10s.), a collection 
of 282 Japanese original drawings in colour, 
and wash (Flowers, Birds, Landscapes, ete.) | 
mounted in a folio album (c. 1800: £25) am 
a pair of London water-colours, Hyde P 
Corner and Rosamond’s Pond, St. Jame 
Park (c. 1775: £20 the pair). The 40 
umes of Ackermann’s ‘ Repository of Art 
Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, Fas 
ions and Politics’ (1809-1828) are to be 
for £120, 
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